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SPECIMEN COMPOSITIONS, 


EXPLANATORY. 


THE compositions here published are samples of the exhibit made at the 
World’s Fair by the classes in English of the Brigham Young Academy, 
Provo, Utah. Rhetoric B his £2 me nbors, R'ictorie A) 52, Grammar A, 63. 
The first has completed five-eighths of the course, the second one-eighth, and 
the third is just beginning the study of syntax. In the Rhetorie classes stu- 
dents were required to choose their own subjects under certain restrictions. 
Atteution is invited to the results of such’ choice as published in the appendix. 
As'to send the work of each student would make the exhibit cumbersome, ten 
compositions were selected from each class, by a committee appointed by the 
students themselves. The title of comtpositions thus chosen are printed in small 
caps. In the Grammar class, the question now being considered is how to tellia 
continued story to primary students so as toawaken interest and secure punct- 
uality. The names of the ten successful competitors are printed in italics. The 
reader will bear in mind that this is presented only as amateur work. With 
this caution he is invited to read critically the specimens here presented. 

N. L. NELSON, TeacHer. 


A DAY WITH A MORMON FAMILY. 


with the Mormons. Ugh! It makes 
me shudder to think what might have 
happened to you;” and Bertha gave a 
little scream of mock terror. 

Here followed cross talk about the 
Mormons, each of the three girls con- 


Four young ladies are seated around 
the grate in Mrs. Wallace’s pleasant 
parlor. These are Bertha Williams, 
whom the girls call their “dear old 
gossip;”’ Mamie : Howe, staid and 
steady; Lula Curtis, the beauty of the 


group; and Hazel, the bright hostess, 
who -with her laughing eyes and 
sunny hair is a general favorite. 

“Now girls, don't crush me to death 
—please,” says Hazel, as she endeavors 
to clasp all three in her arms. “Be 
quiet and I'll tell you more of my trip 
to the Coast. What shall it be to- 
day?” 

“Yell us of your visit to Yel- 
lJowstone Park,” suggested Mamie, to 
‘whom. these daily talks of 
scenery are very interesting. 

“Oh, no! tell us of the day you spent 


grand | 


tributing her share in deriding these 
‘terrible’ people, till Hazel broke in. 
“Girls, this is wrong! What do you 
know of the Mormons? Nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing. Yet I was as bad as 
you before I saw them. I thought 


them. more like beasts than human. 
beings. Really, girls, the thoughts of 


having to pass through Utah spoiled 
half my journey... I hardly expected 
to get through safe.” 

A pause here ensued, the girls be- 
ing ashamed of having spoken so 
hastily. Lulaleaned toward her friend 


“Do tell us about them, dear Hazel, 
tell us all the truth, and if we have 
judged too harshly, we will ask pardon, 
and never do so again.” 

“We will, do tell us,” chimed in the 
others. 

This brought the bright smiles to 
Hazel’s face as she began her story. 

“Well; you all know how one morn- 
ing, about day-break, there was an 
accident on the train, and I, in com- 
pany with several workmen, started 
for the village of W , two miles 
away. The snow was deep, and it was 
very cold. I should have frozen had 
not a gentfeman, driving past, stopped 
and asked me to ride. He was a tall, 
well-built man of about. forty, with 
keen blue eyes, and a long dark beard. 
It seemed to me he had the kindest, 
noblest face I had ever seen! 

“Don’t Bertha,’ and she shook her 
finger meaningly at that young lady, 
“you promised not to interrupt me, 
you know.” 

“Oh, I was just yawning,” answered 
Bertha, “go on.” 

“Let me see, where wasI? _ Oh yes; 
upon arriving in town, my companion 
asked, ‘Have you friends here?) When 
I answered no, and explained my sit- 
uation, he continued: ‘Well, then, I 
shall take you home with me. The 
train will not be here until five o’clock. 
W— doesn’t boast a hotel, but my 
wife will be very pleased to entertain 
you.’ 

“We drove up the principal street 
to a neat brick cottage, surrounded by 
fall poplars, It must be a very pretty 
place in summer. We—’”’ 

“Tell us about the rooms, were they 
like other people’s?” interrupted Lula. 

“Why, of course. The house wasn’t 
grand, but so neat and home-like. 
There were about six rooms; the dining- 
room, the pleasantest ofall, having a 
large bay window, just filled with 
flowers: geraniums, iuschias, eyery- 
thing—al] in bloom; there was a 
bright rag-carpet on the floor ‘and 
white scrim curtains at the windows. 
We were welcomed at the door by a 
sweet-faved woman, who, when her 
husband introduced me, clasped my 
hand in a goodold fashioned motherly 


squeeze, and led me toa comfortable 
seat beside the fire-place, in which a 
big pine log burned glowingly. Havy- 
ing seen to my comfort, she busied 
herself with the breakfast, stopping 
now and then to button an apron, or 
help a little one dress, Oh, girls, you 
neyer saw such a crowd of ehildren; 
why, Mamie, the oldest one at home 
was Only ten years ola.—”’ 

“There weren’t more than twenty of 
them, were there?” asked Bertha. 

“Be careful, you’re not to speak,’’ 
answered Hazel. ; 

“Well no, there were—let me sec-— 
one, two, three, four—tive there then, 
and the oldest boy wasaway to‘Grand- 
ma’s,’” A 

“Six babies and six rooms!” laughed 
Lula, “quite nicely arranged! Did 
they look like other peoples’s child- 
ren?” 

“T have pictures of the two young- 
est,” said Hazel, and she rushed up 
stairs to get them, returning shortly 
all out of breath. “Their house was 
all on the ground floor, no running 
up and down stairs there for every 
little thing!” 

By this time the girls were looking 
at the pictures; one of a sturdy lad of 
three years, the other of a sweet little 
two months’ old girl. 

“Tani surprised. How sweet! The 
little darlings!” exclaimed the girlsin 
one breath. 

“You talk while we look at the 
pictures,” said Lula. 

“Well, we had breakfast. I was 
nearly starved, and I’ll tell you I did 
enjoy it—I mean the breakfast. And 
there wasn’t one of them drank a 
single thing but milk. Wasn’t it 
astonishing! Mr. Morris explained 
that the Mormons had a “Word of 
Wisdom,” which advised them to ab- 
stain front tea, coffee, and many other 
things. That was the first time I had 
any idea the family were Mormons. 
And—well, my impression of them was 
so favorable, it made me blush to 
think of the many hard things I had 
said of their religion! I forgot to tell, 
that before we seated ourselves for 
breakfast, all knelt down while the 
father prayed. 


I 
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“Girls, I never heard anything—not 
even a sermon by our dear pastor—as 
impressive as that prayer. Oh, if you 
could only have heard the way in 
which he supplicated God for the wel- 
fare of his children. ‘May they grow 
up in the fear of Thee,and be an honor 
and a glory in thy Kingdom.’ When 
he prayed for me, that I might return 
home safely and all that —really, girls, 
T couldn’t help but ery.” 

Hazel ceased speaking and the girls, 
impressed by her earnestness, did not 
break the silence until Bertha who 
“just couldn’t” be quiet for more than 
two minutes, asked—“What did they 
have for breakfast, milk, rye-bread, 
and molasses?” : . 

At this all the girls laughed and 
Hazel continued: “Well, no; hardiy. 


‘There was oatmeal and cream—actual 


cream too, just as thick and rich— 
oatmeal, canned strawberries, peach 
and currant preserves, which one little 
boy explained to me, had been raised 
‘in our orchardand put up by Mamma 
and Mary.’ (The girl that lived with 
them during the summer.) Then there 
was white and graham bread, (they all 
ate the latter), and fresh yellow butter. 
That’s all I guess, but it was enough.” 

Whenever Hazel paused, the girls 
made sO many comments that she did 
not proceed very rapidly. 

“You must be quiet or it will be 
dark and my story not half. finished,” 
she said, then ccntinued: 

“After breakfast, the family gather- 
ed round the fire for a morning lesson 
in which ey en, mimce year- -old” Grant 
took part.—’ 

“But didn’ aes include you in any 
of these ceremonies? Did you justsit 
back, a silent spectator of the solemn 
scene?” inquired Bertha, with the 
countenance of an owl. 

“Yes; I begged them to go on, just 
as though I wasn’t there; said I’d feel 
us though I were imposing, if they did 
not. The exercise being concluded, 
Mr. Morris kissed the family~ good-by, 
shook hands with me, and left for his 
work as Superintendent—of the Co-op- 
erative store, I think they called it. 
Little Maud cleared the table, shook 
the snowy cloth, and was attempting 
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to fold it, but her arms were so short 
that I did it for her and received a 
very grateful ‘Thank you, very much.’ 
The mother was busy .in the bedrooms 
and the children were playing with 
their blocks, making, I must confess < 
great deal of noise. 

“At about half past eight Mrs. M. 
cleaned the children and sent them 
all, except the two youngest, off to 
school, with a kiss and a kind injune- 
tion to be good. Having finished her 
morning’s work, she brought a bit of 
sewing and sat down to converse with 
mie;” 

“What did you talk about—religion? 
Did she try to convert you.” 

“Ohno; we talked of ordinary things, 
just as you and I would.She was a great 
reader and hada fine library whieh 
she showed me. But I was not as much 
interested in these things as in the re- 
ligion,so Lasked her questions until 
she explained its chief features. 

Each month they pay ten per cent. 
‘Tithing,’ they call it, on all they 
earn, which is used for the building 
of churches and schools. Nearly every 
county has an academy which is sup- 
ported by tithing and tuition, and 
there is one school, the B. Y. Acad- 
emy in Provo, which is free, the ex- 
penses being paid entirely by tithing. 

“But this is not telling of ny Mor- 
mon family. While we were convers- 
ing, a young giri ran in from the 
school house, down the street and 
played with the. babies. I thought 
her very pleasant, and Mrs. M, seemed 
glad to see her. When she had gone I 
asked if sh was a relative. My hostess 
replied. “Oh no, Mary is the girl that 
works for us during the summer months 
and goes to school in winter. I miss her 
very much, she’s such a kind girl, and 
so fond of the children.’ 

“Now wasn’t that astonishing? Here 
she was speaking of and treating her 
servant.as though she were an equal.” 

Mamie thought it did not look very 
well for one to associate with one’s 
servants, but Hazel, not heeding the 
unkind remark, continued: 

“Well, to make along story short, 
Mrs. Morris insisted the .t I lie down, 
(I had not slept any the night before) 
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and accordingly led me into a neat 
little room and covered me up as snug- 
ly as possible. I went right off into 
dream-land and did not awaken until 
three p.m. 


Bertha interrupted: -‘How was this 


’ room furnished—rag carpet, scrim cur- 


whitewashed walls?” 


“Not so many questions please,I’1] an- 
swer one at atime. Question number 
one: No, the carpet was a Brussels, of 
course not expensive, but with a gray 
ground and pretty red roses.. Scrim 
curtains? No, indeed, they were of 
fine ecru-lace hung on oak poles. 
Whitewashed walls? Yes. 
rooms all.were, but the others were 
covered with pretty light paper. Mrs. 
M. explained that she preferred the 
bedrooms white-washed as they were 
more healthful.” 


“You must have had an interesting 
conversation, health, religion, servant 
girls, education,  ete., ete.” said 
Mamie with undisguised sarcasm. 

Hazel’ was annoyed, but merely 
said, “Itis unkind of you; I promised 
fo tell ell the truth’—then continued: 
_ “On arising,I found two dear,old la- 
dies who, after shaking hands with me 
and inquiring about my health, turned 
to Mrs. Morris and asked a number of 


tains, 


~ questions, how her chickens were do- 


ing, if the cows gave plenty of milk, 
if she had any trouble with her neigh- 
bors, if her faith was strong” — 

“Who were they? W hy were they 
so Inquistive?” 

“Wait a minute, Miss Interrogation, 
I’m coming to this” answered Hazel. 
“Wheu they had gone, my hostess 
said they were teachers who go around 
every month to visit people, and see 
that the poor are cared for. There 
are never any Mormotrs who suffer for 
food. 

“There was now a shout at the door: 
‘Here we are Mamma,’ and the chil- 
dren came in, headed by a youth of 
fourteen, whom the mother led up to 
me saying: ‘This is our oldest child, 
Horace. Can’t you shake hands with 
Miss Wallace, dear? 

“He did so and I complimented his 
mother on having such a manly son. 


The bed-, 


She said “Yes, I don’t know what we 
would have done without Horace 
while Papa was on his ,.mission. 

“*Oh mamma’ said the boy, ‘1 didn’ t 
do anything.” 

“No, only stayed away from school 
to run errands for the store and study 
all night to pay for it’ answered his 
sister. 

“Tasked somany questions. that I 
might haye been mistaken for Bertha; 
I wanted to learn and, as I had heard 
them mention | ‘papa’s. mission’ I 
asked: ‘Didn’t Mr. Morris get paid for 
his time while away?’ 

““Why, no,’ 
“I know it’s often . said 
Elders are. paid high 
preaching the gospel, 
true, They travel wifhout purse or 
scrip. While my husband was away 
for three long years he received noth- 
ing except a few presents from friends, 
but the people here were so kind to us. 
On Christmas, instead of giving us 
worthless gifts, our neighbors — pre: 
sented flour, sugar, meat, and other 
provisions, so we got along very nicely, 
and are now able to-help other mis- 
sionaries’ families.’ ; 

“Now’ girls just see how much faith 
they ‘must have to leave their homes 
and business and go away for so long. 
I did not see all the Mormons, and 
perhaps there are many bad people 
among them, but’”— 

Here, Hazel’s mother interrupted 
the story. “Girls,” said she, addressing 
her guests, “John has come for you 
and says you ‘must make haste,’ as 
he is rushed for time,” 

They hurry into the sleigh and as 
they are about to drive off Hazel calls 
frem the door: “Beware girls, of hasty 
judgments. I’ve concluded to— 


‘Be to their faults a little blind 
And to their virtues overkind.’ 


the. lady 
that our 
wages for 
but 1t Is not 


answered 


But just then the whip cracked and 
they could only throw back their an- 
swer in kisses. 

“No doubt there are some nice peo- 
plein Utah,” said Mamie, “but I do 
hope Hazel won’t be a Mormon.” ~ 


May AsHWworTH, Rhetoric B. 


Or 


THE WILD HORSE OF THE DESERT. 


At Oasis, on the Fourth of July, 
there was to be a race between Sorrel 
Midget, a three-vear-old filley, owned 
by Ed. Webb, and Lightfoot, a bay 
gelding, the property of Mr. Lyman. 

The dey before, Mr. Johnson, a 
Michigan prospector, stopped.at Oasis 
on his way to Deep Creek, a new min- 
ing camp of Utah, and hearing of the 
race, coneluded to remain and witness 
the excitement. 

As Mr. Webb, the owner of the filly, 
was also the proprietor of the hotel 
where Mr. Johnson stayed, the latter 
had ample opportunity to converse 
about the coming race. Knowing 
something about horses himself, he 
first questioned his host as to the stock 
of the two horses; and expressed a de- 
sire to see them. He was informed 
that Midget had been caught on the 
Desert when but a yearling aud that 
Lightfoot was a Kentucky. Whip. 

“But what do you mean by being 
caught on the Désert?” queried Mr. 
Johnson, 

“On the Desert, which you will cross 
in thestage tomorrow,” said Mr. Webb, 
“there are numerous bands of wild, 
unbranded horses. No one attempts 
to elaim them, any more than one 
would claim an antelope; whoever 
catches one is considered the rightful 
owner.’ 

“Are these horses native to the soil, 
like the rabbits? or how do you account 
for them?” asked Mr. Johnson. 

“They probably originated,” return- 
ed Mr. Webb, “in gentle stock that 
strayed from the earliest settlers, and 
gradually became what they.are today. 
As now found, they are very small but 
niany of thent show good stock. They 
are all noted for their power of endur- 
ance; the best horses we have to catch 
them on are those that have been 
caught on the desert. Some prove to 
be very fleet. The little Midget that 
is to run tomorrow, only weighs six 
hundred-pounds, but we have trained 
her to run without a rider, and she 
makes a,quarter in twenty-four —sec- 


onds.” 

“What!” exclaimed the visitor, “only 
weighs six hundred pounds and can 
run a quarter of a mile in twenty-four 
seconds! I must see this wonderful’ 
animal.” 

Mr. Webb led the way to the barn 
where Midget was kept and his guest 

was still more taken back. His sur- 
prise became astonishment the next 
day to see her eome through the track 
without a rider, twenty-four feet a- 
head of the Kentucky racehorse. 

After the race Mr. Johnson was at 
a loss to know how such horses could 
be caught; and was enlightened as 
follows: 

“In the spring before the grass 
sprouts,the desert horses are very poor, 
and people taking advantage of this 
fact, sometimes go out and run them 
down. on good stout horses. This is 
frequently done very successfully when 
a number of men go together, with 
three or four good horses each; but 
the most.suceesssul way to catch.them, 
and one that is of the least trouble, is 
fo snare tnem upon the river. 

“When the springsand pools dry up 
on the desert, they come into the 
river to water about ten miles north of - 
here. The willows are very thick along 
the bank with occasional trails made 
through them; the horses must of 
course pass. through these trails, and 
by tying one end of a rope to a log hid 
in the willows, and arranging a loop'in 
the other end across the trail you will: 
seldom tail to catch a horse Hee they 
come in to water. 

“They are rapidly become extinct, ? 
continued Mr. Webb. “People are do- 
ing all they can to get rid of them, as. 
they area great nuisance. Finestoek 
cannot be trusted on the range, for 
fear of breeding with this degenerate 
species. Then, too, when bands of 
wild horses come in to water they 
mingle with the gentle horses on the 
river, and lead off a great many, which 
soon become wild and intractable, if, 
indeed, they are not lost altogether.” 

‘FRANK R. WEBB, Rhetoric B. 
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SE NAV AOR Ss. 


The Navajo Indians occupy a reser 
vation in horth-eastern Arizona, and 
north-western New Mexico. They are 
a very prosperous and self-supporting 
tribe. 

One never sees them going from 
house to house begging for food and 
raiment, as do the Utes. Should they 
ask you for anything,it iselikely to be 
tobaeco or coffee, and even then they 
generally return the compliment by 
giving you a piece of mutton or vent- 
son. 

The Navajoes are larger than ordin- 
ary Indians. Generally speaking, 
they are. quite peaceable and clever, 


committed depredaticns and murders. 
But in most such cases, the victims 
have been prospectors trespassing "p- 
on their reservation in quest of min- 
erals. 

They will, however, occasionally run 
your horses away and then come and 
offer to bring them for five or ten dol- 
lars as the ease may ‘be. This is one 
of their old tricks. They pretend that 
your animals have rambled away, and 
they are doing you a great favor in 
finding them. 

These Indians are very well armed, 
generally with Wtnchester rifles and 
pistols. It is an unusual thing to 
meet one of them without either of 
these weapons, and many carry both. 

The Navajo always has a horse. He 
does not stroll over the country on 
foot like the Moquoi and Zuni. 


Numerous bands of horses, and 
large herds of sheep are seen in pass- 
ing through their reservation. Herd- 
ing these animals ts their principal oc- 
empation. The squaws and pappooses 
take care of the sheep, and the bucks 
manage the horses. 

At the mouth ofa sand wash, where 
the Colorado overflows during the 
rainy seasons, One may see here and 
there small patches of corn and miel- 


Mer : and the little 
though at different times they have’ 


‘up, 


ons, but the tribe generally gets its 
flour from traders, in exchange for 
wool, pelts, and blankets. Many 
horses are taken out of the country 
and sold to the whites ata very low 
price. 


It is amusing to wateh them catch 
prairie-dogs. | Duriug heavy © rain 
storms, the whole village, young and 
old, will be ont to take part in the 
sport. Trenches will be dug to con- 
duet. the water into the burrows. Ou 
knolls, where this plan does not work, 
it is carried in blankets. When the 
whole is filled, the dog will come up 
pappoose, sitting on 
guard, grabs him by the neck, and 
away he goes witha yell, feeling happy 


‘as a young lord. 


I have seen white boys try gral- 
bing them in the same way, but the 
fun is generally on the other side: 
the dog grabs them. The boys fum'p 
probably muttering some cuss- 
words, give their hands a fling to loose 
the creature, then as they go away 
sucking their bleeding fingers, they 
think the next time a club will be 
preferable. 


By the time the storm is over, the 
Indians have generally secured a large 
heap of these animals, When night 
comes, fires are kindled and prepara- ° 
tions made for a grand feast. The 
first thing is the roasting. This is 
done by burying the dog, hide, entrails 
and all in the coalsand ashes. When 
cooked, they are eaten with great 


‘voracity and keen enjoyment. 


This is considered one of their grand- 
est feasts. If you are present, they 
will do their utmost to have you join 
them. They try to explain what a 
delicious thing vot aremissing. Nor 
can they understand or appreciatean 
appetite that enjovs prairies dogs— 
only at a safe distance. 

Ayprew C. Prrerson, Rhetoric A. 
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“TWO TROUBLED MOTHERS, 


lis 

*“Quatk, quack,” said the old white 

duck, “now that summer has come I 

wiust see about raising sore vewisg 
ones to keep me company.” 


“Y have tried all the spring to get 
some eggs together,” said Cluckie, the 
black hen, “but they are no sooner 
laid than the master carries them to 
his wife and I suppose there is no use 
trying; but.I saw such a cozy spot on 
“on the sweet, yellow straw at the back 
of the barn, and I think I will try a 
nest there. 

“Quack, quack! I hope they will not 
findyou. Inthe tall grass yonder is 
the place where my nest ’shall be, and 
TY think no one will find it,’ said 
Quackie. : 

School was out now, and Gussie had 
come from the city to spend a few 
weeks on the farm. His pretty, black 
elothes pleased Quackie and she said 
one day to Cluckie: 

“Flowdo you like the little boy who 
has come to: see us? His clothes are so 
neat, and I like his appearance very 
much,” 

“Fine feathers do not make’ good 
boys,” said Cluekie whose eyes were 
sharper than thesleepy Quackie’s. “I 
saw him yesterday set old dog Towzer 
after the calves-and think he would 
treat us in the same way if he had a 
good chance, 

Bye and bye ‘Rak eggs were laid and 
each was thinking of the happiness 
she would have when the young ones 
came to keep her company. 

Quackie stil] liked the look of Gussie 
even if he was mean to. the calves, 
and she strutted proudly past him to 
her nest and thought How nice it 
would be if her own dress was black. 
She hoped her young ones would. all 

e dressed in. that.color. 

- Now, Gussie’s keen, ‘eyes had seen 
Cluckie’s nest full of eggs, as well as 
Quackie’s. Heconid not see why it 
made so much difference who. sat-%on 


(A STORY FOR. CHILDREN. ) 


the eggs. If a chicken 
chickens came, and if 
ducklings were hatched. 

He thought about it allday and at 
night could‘hardly sleep, so anxious 
was he to know a little more about it, 
Soon the sun came streaming through 
the window and Gussie was“out in che 
barnyard {na minute. Then, throw: 
ing some corn to the chickens he 
called loudly to make sure that ‘all 
would leave their nests. 


While they were feeding, Gussie ran 
to the nest in the straw, put the eggs 


did, young 
a duck did, 


in his hat, stele quickly over to 
Quackie’s fest, and taking her eggs, 


put Cluckie’s in the nest, then ran 
with Quackie’s eggs and put them in 
Cluckie’s nest. He then commenced 
watching tosee how it would all turn 
out. 


II, 


The hen and duck had been quarrel 
ing about the pretty little ones they 
were expeeting. -Cluckie tried .to 
make Quackie-mad by saying how 
glossy and black her little ones would 
be, but all the time she’wished ‘that 
they might be white. 

“Quaek, quack,” said the old duck 
ina few. days, “it seems that my 
young Snes must be in a hurry fora 
swim.” 

True enough, a little one was try- 
ing to peck his way out of the shell. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my! I. cannot be- 
lieve mv eyes; my babies are going to 
be black!” i 

Qne, two, three broke out and soon 
twelve little black chickens were 
chirping in the nest. 

“What funny duckies!. What sharp 
noses!” exclaimed | Quaekie. She did 
not cease to wonder for three duys. 


Cluckic’s little ones were Hatched 
too, and she was equally proud of 
them because they were white, and 
hurried off to tell Quackie about it. 

On her way she had to pass’ a large 


g ; 


ditch and the little dueks no sooner 
saw the water than all took a dive 
and swam around as if they were used 
to 3. 

“Cluck! cluek! Come out of there 
you silly things, you’ll drown!” 

They did not heed what she said 
bat stood on their heads in the water 
with their feet up in the air, and 
laughed to see how scared their moth- 
er was. 

Quackie came along with her little 
black brood and_ said, ‘Now, children 
T’ll give you your first lesson in swim- 
ing.” 

But they did not want any lesson in 
swimming and would not go near the 
water. 

“We would rather serateh in the 
ground for worms and seed, with our 
little sharp toes. We don’t enjoy 
diving for polliwogs. ; 

Quackie coaxed and coaxed, but 
none of them would attempt to swim. 
She got angry and pushed the prettiest 
one of them all into the water. 
began to splutter and flap its little 
wings and must soon drown unless 
some one Came to save It. 


III- 


Poor little chicky! It tried to ery 
for help, but the dirty water got into 
itsmouth and choked it. It beat 
its wings to keep from sinking, but 
its little strength gave out and its 
head hung under the water—-dead. 

Quackie felt bad to think she had 
been so cruel, but waddled into the 
water and swam over to the duckies. 
She enjoyed their company so much 
that she soon forgot the chickens and 
spent the remainder of the afternoon 


It. 


in teaching the ducklings how to 
dive and catch bugs. 

“Black chickens are pretty,” she | 
thought, “but for my part I hke 
young ones less afraid of taking a 
bath.” 

Cluckie was less feverish when she 
got with the littie chickens. and _ said. 
“Come, those little flat noses made 
faces at me. We'll go and scratch for 
worns.”’ 

So off they ran and Cluckie thought: 
“In the future I shall be satisfied with 
Tittle ones of my own color, and not 
wish for that which I cannot have.” 

Gussie saw the little drowned 
chicky, and with the aid of his cousin 
made a tiny grave in which they 
buried it. 

He had learned that he could not 
get chickens from duck’s eggs, nor 
ducks from hen’s eggs and knew if he 
had not meddled with the nests, the 
little chicken might not have lost its 
life. 

They put wild flowers on the grave 
and made a little cross for a head 
stone. 

Gussie wanted to beg Cluckie’s for- 
giveness, but he did not understand 
chicken-talk, so he treated her very 
kindly, and the young ones liked him 
so well they would eat soft bread from 
his hand. 

Quackie’s brood grew to be as large 
as theiradopted mamma; but as they 
spent mest’ of their timéon the pond, 
they did not get acquainted with 
Gussie. I wonder if they ever found: 
out what a trick was played upon them 
while they were yet inside the eggs? 


W.C. Wricut, Grammar A. 
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THE UTAH COW-BOY.: 


* * Tf you want to see a man in his 
most picturesque costume, see him in 
cow-boy garb. This one was. tali, 
slim, and lithe. A handome blonde, 


with keen, sparkling blue eyes, light 
brown hair and moustache; and a fine- 
ly-cut mouth that indicated firm- 
ness, 


He was dressed in buckskin shirt 
and pants. Around the collar and on 
the upper seams of the sleeves of the 
shirt, and down the outer seams of the 


pants were rows of deep-cut fringe. 


which moved gracefully as he rode. 

He wore,too,a broad-brimmed,cow- boy 

hat of stiff gray felt, soft dog skin 

gloves, fine, high-heeled boots, and 

large spurs; and, lastly, he sat with 

perfect ease and grace on a fine horse. 
*k * * 


The evening was passed delightfully 
In music and conversation. Amy 
played the organ, Mr. Ball the guitar. 
Both sang. 

’ Just as he was leaving next morn- 
ing Amy appeared. “Is that Mr. 
Ball?” she asked in astonishment. 

“Tt is’ [T answered, smiling at her, 
and he is a cowboy.” 

“Impossible,” she exclaimed, “how 
strauge! he doesn’t look anythiug like 
one.” 

“How do you know,” I asked, “He 
is the only one you have ever seen. I 
know you thought you were afraid of 
them; Lut you might as well be afraid 
ofa clerkor cashier. As well fear to 
walk the streets of a city, as to be 
afraid to ride the range among cattle- 
men. Cowboy and desperado are not 
synonymous. [admit that some of 
them steal, quarrel, fight and some- 
times kill each other, — 

They have sometimes broken up 
dances, and ridden through a town 
shooting promiscuously ;and they have 
even been known to rob. a bank in 
day-light. But do not private citi- 
zens do the same things in a different 
manner? A man that would shoot 
you on therange would shoot you on 
the street with the same provocation. 
Cattlemen are not a distinct species of 
humanity. They areas different from 
each other as the students of an acad- 
emy. All that they have in common is 
their.occupation. Most of them had 
tneir characters formed before they 
began driving and branding eattle. 
The range did not make the weak 
ones weak, nor the brave ones brave. 
It did not make the wicked ones 


. 


wicked. They were bad before they 
came and only took to the range for the 
freedom it afforded. And often it is 
not cow-boys who do the mischief of 
which they are accused. I knew 
three of the men who committed the 
daring bank robbery at Teluride, Colo. 
Two were saloon keepers at Mancos. 
The other was a horse thief. I think 
about the only characteristic really 
peculiar to cowboys is their extreme 
courtesy to ladies.” 

“Well,” smiled Amy,” if they were 
wll like Mr. Ball, I believe even I 
should not be afraid.” 

“But thev are not as you shall soon 
learn.” I said, “We are going to have 
a ballat Riverview next week. Ail of 
the ‘L. Cand ‘A’ cattlemen will at- 
tend, and tne ladies from Bluff City 
and Johnson’s Post will be there.” 

“TY should like very much to attend 
a party on the range.” said Amy, 
“What kind of a place is Riverview?” 

“It is just a little trading post,’’I 
answered. ‘There are three log 
houses, In one of them is a room 
large enough to dance two sets. 
Benches are arranged along the sides 
for seats, and a platform in one cerner. 
forthe musicians. Johnson’s Post is 
similar and Bluff isjust a little town.” 

We spent the time before the dance 
in visiting Indian camps, and explor- 
ing Mound-builder’s caves. 

Mr. Ball accompanied Amy to the 
dance. The room had been made as 
attractive as possible. Those of the 
boys that could play a violin or organ 
took turns in furnishing the music. 

As there are never any “wall flow- 
ers” in those dances, Amy and I were 
claimed nearly every time. At last 
we found rest, and seating ourselves in 
another room, where we could see the. 
dancers, Amy begged me to tell her of 
the past lives and characters of the 
men. 

“Verv well,’ I said, “which one first?” 

“Mr. Carlyle, that handsome, dark 
man with flashing black eyes,” . 

“A bad one to begin with,” I com- 
mented, “He came from California. 
He is rich and well educated, But he 
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shot his sweetheart and a rival while 
in a fit of jealousy and is now eyad- 
ing arrest.” 

Amy shuddered. 

“That nice-looking blonde with the 
sad blue eyes.” I continued, “has 
come here to try to forget his sorrow. 
His sweet-heart died a week before he 
was to bo married. The nearest one 
dancing here, had to leave school be- 
cause he hadn’t enough money. He is 
saving his wages now to return. This 
bashful boy has always lived on. the 
range. Notice how. embarassed he is 
when spoken to by a lady. Those 
three fine looking young men in the 
corner are graduates from a Colorado 
high school, and that scholarly gen- 
tlemen talking to them is from Den- 
ver. The one playing nowis a Salt 
Lake merchant’s. son. This witty, 
curly-headed fellow rides the range 
from his very love of freedom and fun. 
Those two handsome blondes talking 
to Miss Allen, are the Miller Brothers 
from Ogden. They and Mr. Ball own 
the {L. C.” cattle. That little bald- 
headed man in the corner is foreman 
of the “A” company... This burly, 
vulgar-looking. man, who dances so 
awkwardly, is here because he. killed 
amanina drunken brawl in Lead- 
ville. That dark, gra-eful man with 
those wicked gray eyes has a record of 
having killed five men and deceived 
as many women, and that slénder, 
lithe, bold man dancing opposite is 
Al. Holt,the noted Arizona horse-thief. 
The cattlemen treat him with cold 
civility, and watch him elosely, When 
he and his companions leave, .they 
will be followed. The rest are very 
ordinary men who have come from 
ranches, farms, towns and anywhere.” 
‘I finished hurriedly, for we were 
claimed for the last dance. 

Mr. Ball was very gallant. With 
him and my brother, Amy and myself 
had soon visited all the places of 
interest within a radius of forty miles. 


7 * 4 
About a month after the party, we 
were invited to visit the es C.” cow- 


camp. 
* . 


® 
“Would you dare to go?” 
Amy. 

“Please do not tease me any more,’ 
she pleaded, there is no place I corn 
rather visit.” 

So one lovely morning we rode out. 

A cow-camp is always built in a 
sheltered nook by a spring or stream 
of water. There are from three to five 
log rooms built in a row, sometimes 
without doors or windows. 

These had doors. A high corral was 
built near, and the provision-wagon 
stood at the front of the cabins. Then 
there were horses, saddles, bridles, 
lasso-ropes, branding irons,. blankets 
and men all around. Some of the boys 
were lounging, others helping the 
cook and doing general camp-work. 

About ten o’clock a small bunch of 
cattle were driven up,and a fat little 
fellow selected for beef. A man on 
each side Jassoed. him,and another shot 
him, with the sure aim of a cow-boy. 
The animal died instantly; and was 
soon cut up; but only the choice parts 
were brought in. 

Our beef for dinner was cooled’s Ina 
bake kettle over hot coals, as only a 
eow-boy can cook it This with hot 
coffee, sauces, canned fruits, and pick- 
les, made up our bill of tare. 


Amy and I were given some low 
stools. The men sat on the floor or 
whatever they found: handy. Each 
taok a plate, knife and fork on his lap, 
and helped himself from the bake- 
kettle. Amydeclared she had never 
enjoyed a dinner so much before. Cow- 
boys are most excellent company. 


In the afternoon we watched them 
brand; cattle, When a calf is found 
with his mother he is given the same 
brand, if found alone he is. given the 
camp brand, and trouble often arises 
between the camps for branding each 
others cattle. 

“How would you like this wild life?’ 
asked Mr. Bal] of Amy, as they stood 
in the shade ofa biuff watching the 
proceedings, 

Ps 


I asked 


% * 
Just then one of the cow-boys rode 
in and reported horses lost fron: both 


camps and from Bluff |City, and the 
disappearance of Al. Holt and com- 
panions. 

' Every man looked grave, some angry 
and wicked. Mr. Ball paled a little 
and closed his lips firmly. Among 
themselves the men muttered threats 
and curses. On the way home Mr. 
Ball was silent and thoughtful. He 
bade Amy good bye in the parlor and 
rode hurriedly away. 

The next day we learned that three 
different companies had gone in pur- 
suit, one from each camp. 

Amy who, I suspect, was deeply in- 
terested in one cowboy, objected to 
these brave men risking their, lives in 
that way. Wiihdifficulty I convinced 


her that officers were no good in such* 
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eases. They were too slow and indif- 
ferent; the cattlemen must defend 
their own rights. 

Two days later came sad news. 
Ball’s company got on the trail and 
were pressing the thieves hotly when 
the latter opened fire from an ambush. 
Ball fell fatally wounded. After a 
lively fire from both sider the thieves 
escaped. 

Very tenderly the men raised their 
dying leader, bound up his wounds, 
and fanned him with their hats... 

“Water,’ he asked, “some water 
quick.” 

But there was not any within niles, 
Twice again he asked for water. Then 
breathing his: mother’s name he died. 

ANNIE HAuts, Grammar. A. 
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* * A few days after our arrival here, 
we were invited to attend a pic-nic par- 
ty in the mountains. I had often hcard 
of the magnificent scenery of Utah, 
but never expected to find it half so 
grand. Many of our party could not 
refrain from uttering a cry of wonder. 
A lake of clear water spread before us 
like a great mirror, and little fishes 
darted merrily to and fro in ‘its pearly 
depths. On all sides were massive 
cliffs and majestic trees: 

“Phe ground was carpeted with grass 
and flowers. A certain tiny lily at- 
tracted my attention. It was “striking- 
ly pretty. The leaves looked very much 


like small Onion tops, while the flowers * 


closely resembled the China lily in our 
own garden, being variegated white 
and red, and about half an inch in 
diameter. : 

I called my friend, Jennie Smith, to 
my side aud asked her the name of the 
little gem. 

“That,” she answered smilingly, “‘is 
the sego lily, lately chosen the emblem 
of Utah. The choice wavered for a 
long while between it and the wild 
rose.” 

My interest was further aroused by 
this explanation and I desired to know 


—_— \ 


more of its history. We seated our- 
selves on a moss covered log in the 
shade of a huge quaking asp, and con- 
tinued our chat. 

“During the first warm days of 
spring, when the snow’ melts on‘ the 
hillsides and in the valleys, these little 
flowers awaken from their long slum- 
ber and begin to peep forth into the 
wide:world.” 

“Well, Jennie, you are quite senti- 
mental,” I said laughing. at hor earn- 
estness. “But tell me, are they annual 
or biennial; or are they everlasting?” 

~JI don’t. understand your ‘question 
clearly, unless you mean—” 

“T mean, do they grow from the seed 
each spring or does the same root live 
‘on from year to year?” 

Jennie continued her explanation: 

“The plant is produced annually 
from the root. This instead of beinga 
long tendril, as in the case of most 
wid flowers, is a bulb very closely re- 
sembling a tiny onion. After the first 
two months they are not good to eat.” 

I expressed my surprise at the last 
remark, 

“T had forgotten to state,” continued 
Jennie, “that the bulbs are very palat- 
able; and during the months of March 
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and April, children go out and gather 
them. 

“When the people first came to this 
country, food was scarce and many 
would have perished perhaps, had it 
not been for the little sego plant. 

“Men,women,and children would go 
out in the spring and dig bushels of 
them to take home to dry, or cook for 


food. I’ve often heard my mother tell 
of these sego parties, and she -blesses 
the little plant to this day. 

“So you see it is notonly the beauty 
but the real worth of the flower that 
has placed it in the hearts of the peo- 
ple before any other flower in Utah.” 

* * %* 


Mabe. Crarts, Rhetoric B. 


THE JACK=RABBIT. 


* * He had often heard of this little 


animal, but this was the first one he 
had everseen. That night, he men- 
tioned the circumstance to his host, 
an old farmer, and made further en- 
quiries. 

“Jack-rabbits? Wall, I reckon I can 
tell youas much about the critters as 
any one. They are not as thick now 
as they once were, but I teil you I’ve 
seen the day they were a pest. Many 
a poor farmer has had everything 
taken.” 

“Ah! indeed, I had ne idea they were 
destructive.” 

“Yes, young feller, J tell you it was 
purty tough to have the rascals come 
down from the foot-hills in gangs just 
as the grain was beginnin’ to show up 
nice, and eat the sprouts off till the 
ground was as bare as your hand. 

“The meadow and lucern. crops 
were ruined too, and they even had 
cheek enough to go into the gardens 
and eat the leaves off the corn and 
‘tuters.’ Up‘ here at Hillsdale the peo- 
ple had to quit trying to farm and 
move away.” . 

“What! you don’t mean tosay !that 
they had to forsake their farms!” 

“That’s just what they had to do— 
bag and baggage. All that is left now 
is an old corral -nd some log shanties 
that’s used for'sheep shearing.” 

“How did you get rid of them?” 

“I’m coming to that if you'll give 
me my way about it. Well, they 
kept on gittin’ thicker and thicker. 
That year, the land on ahe bench 
did’nt make good straw. The farmers 
allfelt purty blue: for between Jack 
Frost and jack-rabbits, every thing 
was a failure. 


When the snow cum, the big-eared 
cusses would flock into the fields and 
make beaten tracks around the hay 
stacks, and raise old Cain with the 
feed. Neighbor Watson came home 
and told his old woman that next 


-morning he expected to find a sen-: 


tinel at the gate, guards posted in 
every direction,and the rabbits in full 
possession.” 

The narrator was here interrupted 
by a burst of laughter frem his listen- 
er, but he paid no attention to it and 
went on with his story. 

“We got together and concluded 
something desperate must be dane; so 
we called on all the men in town, ap- 
pointed two captains and ,chose up 
sides for a big hunt. 

“Any feller in town that was big 
enough tocarry a gun or bag of powder 
and shot was enlisted. Both crowds 
were to hunt a week and the boys who 
brought in the most scalps, were to 
have a big dance and supper at the ex- 
pense of the other side. 

“The first day was warm and melted 
the snow enough so that you couldn’t 
exactly call it good walkin’—especially 
for the rabbits.” 

“Did. you all go together or would 
each one take a different direction?” 

“Why, Brown and his erowd had 
the country one side of the river, and 
Fuller and gang took ’tother side. ° 
We'd go away up on the benches and 
git in a string about twenty feet apart 
and then we’d begin and close in on 
‘em. It put me in mind of that story 
in the Bible, where the ’Gyptians 
chased Moses and the children of 
Israel into the Red Sea. The only 
difference was that instead of the sea 


separatin’ and savin’ their lives, they 
waded into certain death. 


“Each end would gradually close in 
on ’em in a bend of the river, 
then the fun would commence They’ d 
throw sticks, rocks, and clubs,and con- 
siderable firm’ was done, too. If one 
would try to make a break back, half 
a dozen clubs were aimed at him. The 
river was partly frozen over, so. if they 
got out there 1t was sure death.” 

“About how many would you kill at 
‘one drive?” 

“Oh, smetimes 500 or more; any way, 
when they cum to count scalps, over 
five thousand rabbits had been killed.” 

“Five thousand! you surely did not 
kill that many at one time?” 

“Tt’s the gospel truth; and it ain’t a 
patchin’ to what they killed over the 
ridge in the next county. I’m told 
they’ve drowned as many as ten thou- 
sand in-a day by drivin’’em into Little 

Salt Lake. W hy, men, women, and 


and. 
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children turn out every year and think 
it fine spert. 

“They’d have a job on their hands 
if they tried to count ’em there.” 

“But you haven’t told me how the 
ball came off yet. uf 

“Oh, it was ’way up. Everybody 
was out, even to Miss Gibbs, an old 
maid who hadn’t shown her face in a 
dance for years and years before.” 

“Haven’t you been troubled by them 
since?—I mean the rabbits?” 


“No, not to amount to anything. 
The few not killed skipped to the 
mountains and froze to death during 
the winter. Next-summer once in a 


long. time vou’d see a jack, but he’d! 


look mighty lonesome, and you 
couldn’t try to git in his dust. 

“They’ve never troubled us much 
since and it’s a mighty good thing 
too.” 


Katie De Long, Rhetoric B. 


A GAME PRESERVE. 


Surrounded by the briny waters of 
Great Salt Lake is an island, having a 
length of sixteen miles and an aver- 
age width of five miles. It lies in 
the south-eastern part, not farther 
than twenty-five miles from Salt Lake 
city. It contains about thirty-two 
thousand aeres of land; and of these 
twenty-five thousand are owned by 
two men. 

This is by far the largest and most 
valuable tract of land owned by any 
two persons in Utah. It wili doubt- 
less, before long, be one of the best 
stocked game preserves in this coun- 
try. 

The advantages it affords as a place 
for the collection of game of various 
kinds are numerous. The winters are 
mild. Snow is seldom seen on the 
mountains and there is an abundance 
of grass. 

The island is exactly fitted to pre- 
serve from the vagrant hunier game 


that wonld otherwise ere long be- 
come extinct. The steady advance, 


of the settler among the hills and 
vales of this western country is fast 
enclosing tracts where once large 
herds of butfalo, deer, moose, elk, etc. 
roamed undisturbed, 

There are now on the island twelve 
elk, fourmoose and four black-tailed 
deer. 

What more judicious fore-thought 
could be shown by these men than to 
set apart a place where the native 
herds of America can be still seen by 
future generations, and where the 
death-dealing sportsman shall not be 
allowed to come? An asylum in which 
the ruthless. Nimrod shall not disturb 
the majestic animals that a few de- 
cades ago cropped the bunch-grass on 
the present sites of grand and beau- 
tiful cities; animals whose very trails 
are now traversed by the locomotive 
with its long train of cars, or threaded. 
by the feldshane and the teleg raph 


that now girdle the globe like ‘a rip-- 


ened sheaf of wheat. 
P. lL. JENSEN, Rhetoric A. 
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MY FIRST BEAR HUNT. 


How did it happen? Listen andI 
will tell you. Myself and companion 
were hunting ducks im the marsh 
when he told me. Yes,it was John. 
He said a bear had been seen in Mid- 
die Canyon. 

“Come’, said he, “let us quit the 
ducks, and go kill the bear.” 

We shouldered our shot-guns and 
started on foot for the hills. Hardly 
had we entered the canyon when the 
object of our search was seer leaning 
against a tree on the _ hill-side. 
Stealthily we crept toward him hard- 
ly daring to breathe. 

“Ah! he is asleep,” whispered John 
when we had got: within about one 

‘ hundred yards of the beast. 

“Ves,” Tanswered, “and we must get 
cleser to him before he awakes,” 

On we crept, nearerand nearer, till 
finally we stopped not more than 
twenty feet from him. 

“Now is our chance,” said I, keeping 
my eyes on him, ‘Raise both ham- 


mers; fire one at him now: then if he 
makes a rush, let him have the other 
barrel]; and if that dosen’t kill him we 
must use our guns as clubs. 

Not hearing any reply, I turned to 
see if my companion was ready. What 
could be the matter? Where had he 
gone. I looked down the canyon and 
there he was about a quarter of a mile 


‘Away, going as fast as his legs could 


carry him. 


It was an awful situation. Whar 
should Ido? My first impulse was to 
run, but I felt too weak, And there in 
the twi-light was the bear fully aroused 
ag IJ now imagined. To flee would 
mean speedy death. To shoot was my 
only safety. Tremblingly I pointed 
my gun and fired.. Then I must have 
fainted, 

When I came to,I was not a little 
surprised to find myself alive. J had 
fired upon an old black stump. 


H. H. Hae, Grammar A. . 


SCR NERY IN UTAH VALLEY. 


Utah Valley, the most fertile farming 
and fruit-raising tract of land perhaps 
in the west, hes east and south of Utah 
lake and west of the great Watsatch 
range. Its extension in miles is fronr 
twenty to twenty-five in length by 
six in width. 

The valley including the lake is 
surrounded by magnificent mountain 
scenery making it also perhaps the 
most picturesque in the inter-moun- 
tain region. 

One that has a love for natural 
scenery may stand anywhere in the 
valley and look northward: his eyes are 
eaught by the huge snow-capped 
granite peaks rising blue in the dis- 
tance from the gray foot hills the 
whole forming a quarter circle of the 
valley. 

Looking to the west, one’s horizon 
is bouuded by low limestone moun- 
tains trending north and south. Im- 
mediately in front is the silvery sur- 


face of Utah Lake; its eastern shores 
bordered by grassy glades and exten- 
sive fields of grain, reaching right up 
to Provo, the “Garden City,” of Utah, 
with its towering poplars, verdant 
orchards and peeping chimney tops. 

Mounting some eminence and look- 
ing southward, one sees near the base 
of the Wahsatch, dotted here and 
there, flourishing ‘towns and villages, 
with vine-clad cottages and bordering 
green fields. 

Gazing eastward your eye is met 
by almost percipitous mountains, the 
summits crowned with evergreens; 
the sides seamed with deep gorges, 
or ravines, that give to the picture 
the bright coloring which contrasts so 
strikingly with the portions more bar- 
ren and rocky. 

e * He * 


Morning is ushered in by a long 
twi-light. The silvery notes of the 


{ 


lark, so loud, clear, fresh and joyous 
uppear to fill the whole air with 
music and feeling. The meadows and 
trees are covered heavily with dew. 
At half-past five the bright glow of the 
rising sun is seen on the western hills, 
and a picture of rare beauty presents 
itself as the snowy eastern summits 
glisten in the sunlight. 

Old “Sol” is now pouring forth his 
welcome rays over the land causing a 
fog to rise from the dampness of the 
earth; which floats along the slope of 
the eastern mountains in the form of 
a white cloud. 

Evening comes on with its shifting 
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scenes. At about half past seven a 


shadow is cast over the valley. The 
western hilltops hide the face of the 
sun, but its beams linger long upon 
the eastern hieghts—America’s Alps; 
which presents a magnificent view as 
they gradually disappear, and the 
shades of night drop over the land 
like a mantle. 


To the tourist, the pleasure-seeker, 
the health-seeker, and the investor, 
Utah Valley, small though it may be, 
presents unrivalled attractions. 


RacetTH L. BAanpiy, Rhetoric A. 


CAPITAL WASH, 


In Wayne County, Southern Utah, 
is a gorge very appropriately called 
Capital Wash, for truly it is the capi- 
tal of all washes. 

It is about seven miles in length, 
extending northwest and southeast. 
Its walls are of solid rock; and in many 
places they. are halfa mile high, and 
.8O narrow that teams cannot pass 
each other should they happen to 
meet. 

About half way through it are the 
water tanks. To reach them, a _ per- 
son must climb some fifteen feet up 
the wall, by means of steps that have 
been chiseled into the rock. 

Above the walls, the mountains 


slope towards the wash. Rain water 
running over these walls, lodges in the 
hollows and makes cisterns of water, 
which are of great benefit to travelers. 
The gorge is so irregular that the 
bluffs seem to meet in many places 
and no entrance or exit can been 
seen. 
It is an interesting trip for one who 
admires the wonders and beauties of 
nature, to pass through this place. 
The perpendicular walls besides 
striking awe to the holderare covered 
with hieroglyphics and afford no end 
of speculation to the curious. 


Lizzir Ler, Rhetoric A. 


POLL S FA TE, 


In a little town in England called 
Staffordshire, so goes the story, it was 
customary for the officers to visit the 


bakeries every two or three weeks, and ° 


collect what is called “light bread,” 
that is bread which being below the 
standard weight was forfeited to the 
poor. One morning two policemen 
having searched a certain shop, and 
not finding the usual amount of bread, 
were about to leave, when a. shrill 
voice called out: “Light bread’s in 
the cellar!” ‘Light bread’s in the 
eellar!” At first no attention was 
paid to the information, but as’ the 
sentence was repeated, they turned to 
see where it came from. Perched up- 
on a rockin the corner was a parrot. 


Polly was determined that the officers 
should not go away disappointed. 

The poor baker did his best to keep 
her quiet, but his efforts werein vain. 
The men- went down the cellar and 
found a large supply of light bread, 


When they had gone,the baker took 
Polly, wrung her neck, and threw her 
out on anashpile. She had laid there 
sometime before she regained her 
senses. At length she began to wake 
up, stretched her neck, and looking 
around, esiped a dead pig not far from 
where she had been thrown. 

“Hello!” cried Polly, “have you been 
telling where the light bread is too.’”? 

NELLIE Fox, Grammar A. 
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RHETORIC B. ROLL. 


SECTION. I. 


Jos. Broadbent, Elsinore, Utah,....:.... Oy ae tae .Water Supply of Utah 


GeorW 1Clank., Provo, Uitala, cater eoeman etna ie The Potato Crop of Utah 
Arthur Dalley, CedariG@ity,6.061 fuer Minerals of Southern Utah 
Willard Bigelow, Provo, Utah......... LEE aeRO pais aise The Grizzly Bear 
Chris. Hyldahl, Provo, Utah,..... eas ae Growth of Education in Utah 
Lillian Peterson, Pphraim, Utah,........ Me atelrak The Sehool House of ’49 
Kidw. Hy Holt; West Jordan, Utah, 2.43). Utah's Illiteracy 
‘KatenGnover Nephi Utah cur co es te eae oe Sig | THE SUN-FLOWER 
Katie De liong,(Panpuiteh: Utal 2. sss) ee THE JACK-RABBIT 
Nellie Thornton, Pinto, Wtah,:...2005.. 2. SUNSET ON A WESTERN DESERT 


SECTION II. 


Rave\Wentzie Pro von U Calis ae i. yy ae asta wig ae Ne Utah’s Alfalfa Crop 
Frank R. Webb, Oasis, Utah,-......... THE WiLp Horse oF THE DESERT 
AW bs Anderson, Wehi, Utalie oe a. eee eee '..A Typical Utah City 
Jno: A. Clark, Farmington; Utah 9s) 4 =e eee ees THE Coyorr 
De Wie Ross, dela bales Ce an es ik ea Ol a a es tesco ary Utah Sugar 
Inez, Knight, Provo, U tan. ii:c Sige. oy, oe come ey aan The Sun-flower - 
Annabell Bennion, Taylorsville, Utah,................. Mormon Fathers 
Annie Halls, Mancos, Colorado,........2...2./.... THE UTAH Cow-Boy 
Mabel Crafts; Sanford, /Colorado.)¢ 2 wee THE Sr@o Lity 
Josie King, Kingston, Utah, ee AS ee The Jack-rabbit 


SECTION IIL. 


Albert Christenson, Gunnison,Utah,............ , Sheep Raising in Utah 
Albert Dalley, Cedar City, Utah). -............. The Western Jack-rabbit 
John Dodds“ Goshen, Vitaly 2 heey ee es Tintic Iron Mines 
eS. Caner, PaysomsUibali,: se seagate Co-operative Irrigation 
S: EB. Henrie, Panguitch,Utah,. .) 4. nec The Wild Horse of Utah 
John Z. Brown, Pieasant Grove, Utah,................ The Cayuse Pony 
Julia Alleman, Springville” Utah! 25 ye ee ee Utah Mothers 
Edith Bennion, Taylorsville, Utah,...The Log Cabin and its Associations 
liza Jacobs, HeberCity Wali ee, eae a tae ok Utah’s Founders 
Laura Bennion, Taylorsville, Utah, .......... The Farm Villages of Utah - 
SECTION*1y. 
Jos. ping ham, resto, \daliowie. 7 ee ee UTAH VILLAGES 
May Ashworth, Provo, Utah, ............ A Day In 4 Mormon FA Ly 
Vilate Elliott, Provo, Utah, ....... +n. . 11. A Wreath of Sego Lillies 
Bettie Rogers, Provo, Utah, :. inp ewe ted CU The Sego Lily 
Emma Jacobs, Heber, City,... .......... Memories of an Old Loa Cabin 
Hanmer Magleby,Monroe, Utah,...... oN Oo tt rane How the Desert is Utilized 
Alva M. Murdock, Charleston, Utah,...... Virtues and Vices of the Cauuse 
Josie Booth, Provo, Utah, ........0.... Educatioual Advantages of Utah 
ida, Stewart;“Provo;U tala csier ee he Go ee A Uraun MorTHER 
Ruby Callister, St. George, Utah,............ Memories of the Log Cabin 
Waws Wiid, Macdonald:Arizoiinyg aes. oe ow ee The Coyote 


Daniel, Thomander, Beaver, Utah) s.72)..9. 0 1408s ce The Coyote in Utah 
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“RHETORIC A. ROLL. 


section I. 


Willord Beinett, Provo; Utah ..2:): 2.5 2.0 .a: A Tripio Baker’s Canon 
Frank Cutler, Salt Lake City, Utah.........A-Racr mn Parteys Canon 
Geo. A Clack, Provo, Uta oso is) ee ee .(No Essay.) 
R. J. Bischoff, Fountain Green. Utah,.......... ; religious Associations 
Joseph Bischoff, Fountain Green, Gtalk oc. The Big Rock of Log Canon 
Oscar Wilkins, ‘Provo, Utaly oo oo) 2, poke eee WATSON ON SKATES 
Nellie Alived, Prova, Utah.) oa. ce OP SS, THE COUNTRY GIRI 
N;C. Nelson, Pleasant Grovo,.Utah... ees: Utah Sugar Industry 
Carrie Peterson, ?phraim Utah SA cc cb RRR a gs ats at Influence of Home 
Rehecca Dorius, Bphraina, Uta ors oo oes Diseription of Funk's Lake 


SECTION II. 


Frank Houtz, Springville, Utah........... The Harlest Settlement of Utah 
andrew: Kerr Ogden: Utah... .c5 oo ok A Desperate Boat Fight 
Red. Chirk, Jy Pansuiteh, Utebs coi iacsetc eee ek A Pine Forest 
Ray Ashworth, Provo, Utah? 0 “20. uso oe bk Provo’s Water System 
Emanuel Thomas. Goshen, Utah: <i .05. 0 i e020 os The Cotton-fail Rabbit 
GaAcSmith, Leb, Utah oes ees RaAlsIne SuGar BEETS In UTAH 
Mary Tarnon, Holdens Utah occ. ecis oe w oeed A Pioneer Hay-field 
house Headquist; Prove; Utah. 360 se SS, The Valentine party 
Fannie McLean, Provo, Utah,.........7he Queen’s Birthday at Vancouver 
Satah Peterson, Ephraim, Utah 7. oo. ec. ke bee Story of a Snow Flake 


LECTION, III. 


David Bagley, Montpelier; Idaho,...............:.:. The Pelican in Utah 
Ry S. Bandley, Provo-Utah: a) 228i. Summer Scenery in Utah Valley 
Jos A. ‘Melrdrum, Provo. Utabv..... 2 eo Value of Durham Cattle 
Andrew Christensen, Gunnison, Utah ......: :.... An Original Painter 
Ira Baker, Pleasant Grovo, Utah.......... te cokes The Eagle of the Rockies 
Cora Curtis, Payson Utah oat ee we ee ae ae oe, Utah Homes 
Maggie Peterson, Deseret, Utah pee Pash GM iee a Ue prui A Rose Leaf (story.) 
Sarah Giles, Provo..... WOES SE RU ROE ee An Indian Scare 
Vio Sorenson ,Guunison, Uther A Farm in Utah 


Gertrude Thurman, Provo,Utah....,Frightened to Death by a@ Rattle-Snake | 


SECTION IV. 


P. DP. Jensen, Ephraim, Utah. s......... 0... -....20.. A Game PRESERVE 
Foster: Glut, Centre: Ward, Utah. 2. | Training of Children 
Henry Jackson, Fountain Green, Utah...,........A Scene at a Fountain 
HT. Clayson,; Payson, Utah). oc. Jas. ee wan ..+«.. PAYSON CANON 
G. &. Ellsworth. Payson. Utah......... AN EXPERIENCE NEAR Mt. NEzo 
Blgssie Rogers; Provo, Uta...) cee ee. i oe An Indian Attack 
Lizzie Lee, Panacea, Nevada,....°........ The Extent of Utah Commerce 
Lila Gardener, Spanish Fork,Utah 02. £2....0..2 The Raising of Lazarus, 
Maggie Adamson, Pleasant Grove, Utah........., A Massacre by Indians 


Izzie Stickney, Santaquin, Utah... 6.2.0.4... An Hawatian Funeral 
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SECTION VY. 
Henry Hasler, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.............. Development of Attention 
Milton: Moody. Deseret, Utauh................... Chances for New Homes 
J. EK. Bean, Richfield, Utah..... How Provo City was Saved From Indians 
Geo- Day, Oakley, Tdalio’ Swe ee no hae eee SAOSHONE Fans 
Marion Clinger, Lake View, Utah.......... Utah Lake as a Fish Reservoir 
Adolph Jensen, Wphrainy; Wtali wt) oo so. be eee ae. Sanpete County 
Andrew C. Peterson, St. John. Arizona.) =...) THE NAVAJOES 
Wik. Wright Ogden, Utaligne ese eae an ADVERTISING 
Wand. AL. Kerr@edems Uta (syn or ees! Washington on the Frontier 
Geo. R. Lund, St. George, Utah..... 0.05 00...2- Scenes in a Silver Mine 
Brigham. Smoot, Provo, Utaleg a6: oes oa as .CNo Essay.) 
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Mary Whitby, Alpine, Utah. 
Sabina Chidester,Panguitch,Utah. 
Lillian Thiriot, Provo, Helena Andrson, Fairview, Utah. 
Mina Warner, Benjamin, Utah. Mary Johnson, Goshen, e 


Rebecea Jorgenson,Lake View,Ut. 1 
2 
3 
4, 
Ovando Witbeck, Manti, Ucah. 5. Nettie Christenson, Sanford, Col. 
6 
a 
8 


Ina Gee, Provo, Utah. 


Daniel Rasmussen, Mt. Pleasant, Howard H.Hall West Portage,Ut. 
R. B. Morrison, Richfield, Utah. John Morgan, Spanish Fork, “ 


C. I. Bahike, Provo, Utah. Fred Allen, Goshen, Ms 


Nellie Allred, Provo, Utah. 9. G. F. Wride, Payson, ue 
10. Jos. E. Heywood, Panguiich, “ 
III. Iv. 
Emily Bullock,Pleasant Grove, 1. Carrie Nelson,Pleasant Grove, Ut. 
Nora Stewart, Benjamin, : 2. Vie Smith, Pleasant Grove, “ 
Kate Smith, Beaver. oY 3, Susa Barton, Sterling, He 
Maggie Morgan, Goshen, e 4. Julia Hanson, Lake Shore, “ 
Lula Curtis, Payson, : a 5. Loretta Tippets, Lake Shore, “ 
Burt Bullock, Provo, x 6. Will C. Wirght, Ogden, " 
Melvin Miner, Fairview, “ 7. Frank Cutler, Salt Lake City, “ 
Dwright Billings, Provo, e 8. James Cragan, Smithfield, “ 
Ray Wentz, Provo, 9. Joseph Peterson, Lehi, " 
Robt. Cutler, Lehi “10. Ernest Cornwall, Mill Creek, “ 
\e VI. 
Edith Holdaway, Provo, a 1 Phena Hanson,Pleasant Grove, 
Mav Perry,. Provo, 2 2. Irena King, Coyoto, a 
May Lewis, Provo, ie 3. Etta King, Coyoto, e 
Lula Cooper, Monroe, ie 4, Ellison Teeples, Holden, Jf 
Eliza Dodds, Goshen, a 5. Susan Witbeck, Manti, 3 
Ed. Frey, Santa Clara, ‘6 6. Peter Anderson, Lehi, “e 
Elisha Peck, Lehi, . : 7. Nellie Fox, Lehi, a 
Albert Edwards, Sterling, S 8, Lois Lyman, Tooele, y 
Andrew Anderson, Sterling, “ 9. Minnie Daniels, Provo, - 
Hubbard Tuttle Spanish Fork, 10. Pearl Clark, Provo, ie 
Teenie Olson, Provo, 11. Sylvia Broomhead, Lehi, i 


Lenora Thomas, Lehi, ¢ 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG ACADEMY. 


—— 1 


An Interesting Visit to This Pioneer Normal College. 


— —._ — ____ 


~ Cs 


nothing somuch asa complex 
bee-hive filled with workers. Al- 
ready the quarters had become 
too narrow for the attendance, 
and splendid additions had been 
projected by the board —addi- 
tions which were no sooner com- 
pleted a year later than the whole 
# <tructure was destroyed by fire. 
“What will they do now?” 
shougnt J, when I read the sad 


ae 


Everywhere in the Territory, and, 
indeed, in many towns of neighboring 
states and territories, one hears of the 
Brigham Young Academy, the leading 


Mormon institution of secondary edu-* 


c.tion. 

Is there a young Elder who speaks 
particularly well; a man pushed far in 
advance of his years into responsible 
positions in political, social or business 
life; a youth here and there pointed to 
by fathers and mothers as a pattern? 
The odds are he will be named to you 
as having been a student of this famous 
institution. 

Famous it is alike for its name and 
the nature of its teachings. As to the 
latter 1tis enough to say thatits motto 
has evidently been; Character first, 
knowledge afterwards. 

Having occasion to pass through 
Provo on my way to the capital, I de- 
termined to pay the school a visit. Ten 
years ago I stopped off for a similar 
purpose. Then it was located on 
Center street, in a commercial build- 
ing which had evidently been pro- 
jected on too large ascale for the town, 
or the builder’s purse. At any rate, it 
was not stocked with goods, but pur- 
chased by President Young for a 
school. The .upper fioor had served 
the purpose of a theatre. At the time 
of my visit the whole building inside 
had been remodeled and suggested 


announcement. “Practieally, the 
in'ellectual roof,so to speak, has 
been burned over the heads 
of 460 students. Must they all disperse 
for their homes?” In a few days came 
the news that the school was in full 
blast; it had lost but one day. Presi- 
dent A. O. Smoot, whose bank build- 
ing was just completed, and Mr.§. S. 
Jones, who was just ready to move in- 
to a new stere, generously turned over 
the use of their houses ‘till better ac- 
commodations could be secured.’: Nor 
can one conceive of a more noble 
house-warming than this. These 
rooms will never get cold again. 

When J alighted from the train, my 
companion, who, by the by, was a last 
year’s student, but like me bent upon 
visiting the Academy, pointed outa 
barn-like structure near the depot, 
apparently covering an acre of ground. 

‘That is the Z. C. M. I. warehouse,” 
said he: “In the upper halls, the B. Y. 
Academy has been—shall I say camp- 
ing?—since 784, six months after the 
fire. Seriously, I ought to speak only 
with gratitude of those vacant halls, 
In reality they were more roomy than 
the old ones, and we soon. got accus- 
tomed to the clamor of the locomotives 
and the hissing of steam. 

“T shall never forget the morning 
we vacated. It was the 4th of Jan- 
uary a year ago, Picture 500 students 
arranged in marching file in the large 
assembly room, singing as they stand 
with heads uncovered: *Praise God 
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from whom all blessings flow; led by 
that grand old man, Dr. Karl G. 
Maeser, whose\head had grown white 
in making the Academy what it is, 
and whom every student loved as a 
father. 

“The reception in the new  build- 
ing,” continued my eutusiastie com- 
panion as we walked along, “was more 
imposing but less touching—save 
when Dr Maeser almost broke down 
with emotion in delivering up the 
charge given him by President Young 
sixteen years before, to assume his 
present wider field of usefniness as 
General Superintendent of Church 
schools. 

“The greatest comfort said he, that 
helped to sustain him in thus tearing 
himself away from endeared associa- 
tions was the thought that his suc- 
cessor, Prof. Benj. Cluff, whom, as 
student and teacher, he had known 
from boyhood, was fully qualified to 
fill his place in the institution, a con- 
fidence which the last two years’ work 
shows was well placed. 

Altogether the day is not. easily 
forgotten. Prominent visitors from 
all parts of the Territory, among 
whom were Governor Thomas and the 
First Presidency of the, Church, ad- 
ded their cheerful presence to help the 
warming. But here we are in sight of 
the building, so I need not attempt to 
describe it-”’ 

I regret that I cannot present my 
readers with a better picture of the 
Academy than the letter-cut at the 
head of this article; however, it must 
serve in lieu of a description of the 
outside. One of the first facts I learned 
on entering was that the building was 
made to accommodate about 1000 
students, and 950 in round numbers 
had actually been enrolled this year. 


One of the features that first strikes 
the visitor is the spacious halls and 
wide stairways. I am told that the 
architect, Mr. Don C. Young, a son of 
the founder, had in view the ‘‘rushes”’ 
that characterize eastern colleges. 
“Rushes” are, however, entirely un- 
known in the Academy’s history. Nor 
are they likely to be encouraged. 


There are about thirty recitation 
rooms finisied and most of them 
furnished with settees having arm 
tablets for taking notes. The library 
will seat about 500 students. The 
building is trimmed in oak and maple 
and finished in oil. The rooms on three 
floors are completed, but the halls and 
skylight rooms still need the finishing 
touches of the plasterer and carpenter. 
Outside there is a most beautiful lawn, 
etc. surrounded by a neat iron fence 
(not yet visible to the naked eye), do- 
nated, as I am informed, by the Provo 
Chamber of Commerce—on paper, 

I was most strongly interested in 
the hot-air system of heating and 
ventilating. In the basement two 
30 horse-power engines generate 
steam which heats up a compact 
system of radiaters piled one ahove 
another. The cold air comesin on the 
top and is drawn’ through the fine 
interstices of the radiators by a power- 
ful fan. Thus heated it is drawn 
through pipes into every room, where 
it forces out through openings near 
the floor, the cold and foul air which 
being heavy always lies low. A tem- 
perature eqable as that of spring is 
thus maintained. 

No wonder President Elliot, ina 
recent address before the students, ex- 
pressed his surprise, and declared that 
for over 200 years Harvard kept school 
in a building inferior to this. 

But what sudden prosperity has 
overwhelmed the academy, the visitor 
is ready to ask, that it should all at 
once be so finely housed? Especially 
to the visitor somewhat acquainted 
with the institution’s financial history, 
is this question prominent. President 
Young meant to do great things 
by this worthiest of the offspring of 
his genius. But the good man died 
ere he could sign the endowments his 
generosity had set apart for it. He 
gave ita home which the fire reduced 
to ashes, and a name, above.the reach 
of the flames. Then there area few 
acres of real estate which time is like- 
ly to make valuabie. 

But for fourteen years the Academy 
depended solely upon tuition for 


the payment of teachers and upon the 
munificence of its board for the furn- 
ishing of buildings and apparatus. And 
both board and faculty have done their 
duty nobly. It is difficult to say which 
deserve the greater praise, the teach- 
ers, who, like true missionaries, con- 
sidered the work tirst, and the pay, let 
it be what it might, second; or the 
trustees, who, time and again, have 
gone into their own pockets for means 
to avoid some crisis. 

This splendid building, singular as 
the idea may strike the reader, is a 
product of fkith—Mormon faith. I am 
particular to point out the species of 
faith, for none but the kind that 
moves mountains could accomplish 
such a work. Mormon faith is peculiar 
in that it contains ten per cent. prayer 
and hope, and ninety per cent. work. 
The spire now points the direction 
that prayer and hope led, but it was 
unremitting toil that made it point so. 

To be less figurative and more ac- 
curate, the members of the board 
pledged their private property to get 
money to erect this building. What 
was their security? The belief that 
God through his people would see that 
the venture did not fail. Theirs was 
a faith that took tangible shape in 

-stone, mortar, brick and wood—a. faith 
that appeals to the eye, the intellect, 
and the heart. 

Poor security? Ifjudged by the rush 
of investors for it generally, true; but 
these men evidently reasoned that if 
worst came to worst, and it brought 
them financial ruin, it would by no 
means be a bad investment. The mere- 
ly taking such a risk for the good of a 
whole people was then by odds a bet- 
ter investment. But if any man think 
President Smoot and his associate 
trustees visionary men, who do not 
calculate cooly their ventures, let him 
come here and put his mundane cun- 
ning in competition with their busi- 
ness tact and ability. The end of this 
experiment is not yet, nor may the 


road be very distinct for any distance: 


ahead; but still this is certain: hund- 
-reds of voung people are enjoying the 
blessings quite as ifthe building was 
unencumbered. Did a mortgage on 


a 
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the farm ever destroy the flavor of the 
applein the orchard? 

The faculty is remarkable for being 
composed almost exclusively of young 
men, the principal being but 34 years 
—all ardent students themselves, I 
naturally think of one feature more 
prominent than any other resulting 
from such a conjunction—enthusiasm. 
But enthustusm is contagious: if the 
teacher have it, the students will catch 
it; and judging from the adjectives of 
some of my friends now attending, 
they have caught it—in earnest. It is a 
form of contagion which one will do 
well to go out of his way to be exposed 
to. Under its exhilerating attack, life 
fairly gallops through one’s veins, and 
ali the world is beautitul. 

Another splendid qualification these 
teachers have—one which neither 
books nor colleges can supply, and 
which is currently counted a disad- 
vantage—they have “roughed” it in 
farm and work-shop, canyon and trail. 
That they have used their eyes and 
ears well while hob-nobbing with 
dame nature is best evinced by the 
positions they hold. Most of them 
have taken through courses in col- 
leges and universities and while the 
culture of the school has no doubt 
done much, the fact that scholastic 
training could domuchis chiefly ow- 
ing to this same rugged patroness’ 
having opened the way. 

What, indeed, distinguishes the 
teacher from the man equally well in- 
informed? Simply the ability to 
make others sense what he feels; to 
breed thoughts in their minds. To do 
this the teacher must be fertile him- 
self—fertile in illustrations, the com- 
post that must accompany the seed of 
thought that the plant may become 
vigorous and fruitful. I listened toa 
lecture of one hour on abstract. moral 
principles, and realized for the first 
time, as truth after truth was put into 
concrete garb, what an inexhaustible 
supply of illustration may be laid up 
by one who observes accurately the 
relation of things with which he 
comes in contact. 5 

Compare for instance the vapid ele- 
gancies of the man whose dainty fin- 
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gers have scarcely touched the thorn 
in plucking a hot-house rose, with the 
direct, specific, truth-bearing elo- 
quence of nature’s own pupil, who as 
a lad waded in the pond for polliwogs, 
and as a youth bestridea the broncho 
of the desert. Let the authorities of 
our educational institutions keep this 
thought in view when they are engag- 
ing the preceptors of our children. 

But not to be led away by philoso- 
phizing, what of the students that fill 
these halls? For a comparatively 
small ctiy like Provo, they are nume- 
ous. If ten years ago they swarmed 
in the hive, now they appear to swarm 
over the entire city. On every street 
when school hours .are over, they are 
seen in files and groups, greedily ab- 
sorbing the long-delayed sunshine. 
They swell the Sabbath schoois and 
ehurches on Sunday and make the 
merchants smile on week days. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars, it is safe to say, 
are spent every week of the school 
year by this temporary population, 
and this too without costing the 
city a single cent additional for police 
force or other regulation. Indeed, on 
this point it is safe to say that the 
moral force of the B. Y. Academy is 
no small factor in decreasing expenses 
of the kind. Nor is this alone’ true of 
Provo; every town and _ hamlet 
throughout the entire Basin is rein- 
forced in moral and social purity by 
the work of this institution. 

Specific information concerning the 
work being done in the Academy is 
widely disseminated through the 
pages of the NorMAL published by the 
students in pedagogy, and through the 
Business Journal, the crgan of the 
commereial department; and annually 
thousands of circulars descriptive of 
courses, etc., are sent the patrons and 
friends of the institution, so that my 
readers will scarcely expect me to treat 
these topics in this limited sketch. I 
cannot, however, rerfain from noticing 
afew features lately added to the cur- 
riculum. 

The most prominent of these is the 
normal training school. The faet is no 
doubt well known throughout the 


Territory, that the Church has made 
this department practically free, and 
in consequence about two hundred 
and fifty embryo teachers are taking 
this course. In addition tu the usual 
pedagogic studies, such as psychology, 
history of education, theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, these students are 
given an hour’s actual practice daily 
in teaching successively the classes in 
the eight grades of the preparatory 
school. Two observers, students who 
will in their turns take the course,and 
one professor acting as critic teacher, 
are present in- the room making notes. 
Ata meeting later in the day of stu- 
dents and critic teachers the failures 
and suceesses of these amateurs are 
pointed out in kindly criticisms. I at- 
tended these exercises a number of 
days in succession and must confess 
that they seem admirably adapted to 
fit the teacher for his profession. The 
principal informed me that this was. 
no longer a question; students who 
took the training school course last 
year, and are now teaching prove uni- 
formly successful. They enter upon 
their work, knowing just what to do 
and how to do it. 

The visitor cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in the Commercial College. Here 
the fields of activity closely imitates 
the essentials of actual business life— 
so Closely in fact that the students on 
entering the counting room is likely 
to be surprised in nothing—save in 
getting asalary instead of paying a 
tition fee. : 

The students buy and sell the com- 
modities of commerce, and even the 
prices fluctuate as in actual business. 
There is a bank at which each student 
makes his deposits and draws his 
checks as his business requires. Every 
day his accounts are overhauled and 
his business methods inspected by one 
of the professors Commercial law 
and auxiliary studies such as penman- 
ship, grammar, compositisn and or- 
thography, as adapted to business 
needs, from part of the course, 


Two new and important features in 
the Academy’s usefulness are normal 
eourses for Mutual Improvement asso- 


Ciation officers and Sunday sehool 
teachers. As is the teacher so will be 
the school. The educating of these 
officers inthe how as well as the what 
of their duties is almost equivalent ‘to 
teaching directly the associations and 
classes over which they preside. A 
new era of intellectual activity is 
dawning upon the Later-day Saints. 
It is the pride of the Academy to be 
the Alma Mater of nearly three-score 
high schools and Stake academies 
throughout the inter-mountain region. 
This is a system of schools quite as 
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distinct in its aims and methods as is 
Mormonism distinct from the isms of 
so called Christianity, Its success in 
the past has hinged upon recognizing 
the insufficiency of intellectuai educa- 
tion as an antidote for rascality and 
rottenness in society; and consequent-. 
ly its emphasizing moraland religious 
training. Its dangers in the future lie 
in the aping of other institutions; its 
triumphs in being true to itself. 


. GauM-C. 
In Deseret News, March 31, 1893. 


Rie bo ¥s ACADEMY. 
NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


This, the Third annual session of the 
school, will be held in the Academy 
Building, Provo, Utah, Aug. 7th to 


18th inclusive. 
Southern Branch, July 31st, Aug, 4th. 


THE FACULTY. 


Dr. JOsEPH BALDWIN, 
Dr. Baldwin is an institute worker 


——. 


of national fame. As an author. his 
works on Psychology and School Mamn- 
agement have given him an interna- 


tional popularity. He is an educator of 


eastern scholastic attainment and 


western practicality. 

Miss Zonia Barber and Miss Flora 
J. Cook of Cook Co. Normal school, 
both specialists in methods. 

Dr. KARL G. MAESER, 
General Superintendent of the Lat- 
ter-day Saint Schools. 

Dr. James E. TALMAGE, 
Prof. of Science in the Church Uni- 
versity. 

Wm. M. STEWART, 

Prof. of Pedagogy, University of Utah. 
B. CLUrr, Jr.,: B.S: 
Principal, and Prof. of Pedagogy, B.Y, 

Academy. 

Dr. M. H. Harpy, 

Prof. of Medical Science,B.Y.Academy, 
G. H. BRIMHALL, 

Prof. of Theory and Practice of Teach- 

ing, B. Y. Academy. 

Miss,ELLA LARSEN, 
Graduate Cook Co Normal Scheol 
Illinois. 

THE SOUTHERN BRANCH. 


For the accommodation of teachers 
living in the southern part of the 
Territory, remote from railroads, a 
branch school will he held July &lst, 
to August 4th, at one of the most pop- 
ular summer resorts in that region, 


a 
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FEES AND EXPENSES, 


Relying on the promised patron- 
age of the teachers, the managers 
offer the most liberal terms,making one 
admit good for both the schools—the 
one at Provo, andthe one in the south-— 
for Five Dollars, entitling the holder 
to admission to all the lectures with- 
out further charge. 

Good board and lodgings can be ob- 
tained in Provo for Three Pollars 
per week. To those desiring to 
rusticate, free access will be given 
to fine groves within a few minutes 
walk of the Academy Building. These 
groves are located on the banks of 
the Timpanogos river, a favorite re- 
sort for the summer angler. 

HISTORY. 


During the summer of 1891, the 
first session of the Summer School was 
held in the Central School house, 
Provo, with an attendance of 65 
members. Although a somewhat 
new feature of educational work 
in the Territory, the enterprize 
met with a welcome among lead- 
ing teachers and educators; and 
its pedagogical results were such as 
to make its perpetuation a matter of 
general desire. 

In June 1892, by the earnest re- 
quest of school officers, a branch 
was held at Panguitch Lake, Gar- 
field Co., resulting in a vote of the 
“Solid Educational South,” for the 
holding of a similar session at Fort 
Cameron, Beaver Co., in 1893. 

The session at Provo in August, 
1892, was provided for by securing, in 
addition toa strong faculéy of home 
talent, Col. and Mrs. Francis W. 
Parker and Ida C. Heffron, of the 
Cook Co. Normal School, Illinois, as 
instructors. 

The attendance in 92 was almost 
phenomenal, there being over four 
hundred enthusiastie school workers 
enrolled. 

While the originators and managers 
of the school, Prat. B.. Clufi, Jr. and 
Prof. G. H. Brimhall, feel great satis- 


faction in the results of their work, 
they are conscious of the fact that 
much of the credit is due to their 
fellow teachers and especially to the 
Cotnty Superintendents, who,by their 


able support in an official capacity 
and by their personal influence 


have greatly aided in making the 
school an educational factor that has 
largeiy increased .the product of 
the teachers’, efforts along the line of 
professionai work and_ protection. 

Among many supporters of the 
Summer School, gratitude requires the 
mention at least of 


Dr. M. H. Hardy, Ex-Supt. Utah Co. 


Prof.Wm.M. Stewart, “ ‘oa Brana 
JD). R. Allen, Supt. Salt Lake xe 
K. A. Wilson, “ tf Utah “ 
A. Woolten, “ # Wasatch *“ 


H. N. Hayes, ag 
Peter Greaves,Jr.  “ 
F. W. Chappell, ee 
D. C. Hubbard, oe 
W.J. Robinson, " 


Sevier ‘ 
Sanpete “ 
way. at 

Box Elder “ 
Tooele ss 


JH. Linford, « Dawis:-** 
Joshua Greenwood, “ Millard ‘“ 
J. J. Anderson, - Wayne “ 
F. R. Clayton, Beaver “ 
Reinhard Maeser Ex et te 
Geo. Dodds, ne Garfield “ 
Jed. Wooley, a Kane * 
Henry Leigh, ey Tron “* 


Together with the principals of the 
larger districts of Utah county and 
other parts of the Territory. 


The prospectsfor the work of ’93, are 
very encouraging, and wecan assure 
the teachers of our Territory that 
every effort will be made to keep 
the B. Y. Academy Summer School 
abreast of the times. To this end 
it is proposed to make ACTUAL CLAss 
woRK in the application of principles 
the main feature of the session of 
1893. 

B. CLuFE, JR. 
G. H. BRIMHALL, 
E. A. WILSON 


Managers, Provo, Utah Co., Utah. 
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